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REVIEWS 

Russia and its Crisis. By PAUL MlLYOUKOV. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press. 1905 — xiii, 589 pp. 

The narrie of Professor Milyoukov has become quite familiar to Amer- 
ican readers. He is known as one of the leaders of the Constitutional 
Democrats. But the Russian thinks of Pavel Nikolaevitch Milyoukov 
not as a politician primarily but rather as one of the ablest and most 
learned living Russian historians. His many monumental works on the 
reforms of Peter the Great, the history of Russian culture, Russian his- 
toriography, etc., place Professor Milyoukov among the foremost his- 
torians of our age. It is therefore no small privilege for the English- 
reading public to possess in English a book on Russia written by so 
great an authority. 

Since the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war a number of books 
have been published discussing Russian affairs written by newspaper 
men and by more or less well-informed travelers. These books have 
no scientific value whatever, and the English-reading public has had to 
rely for sound information about Russia on the well-known works of 
Wallace and Leroy-Beaulieu. Milyoukov 's book is not particularly 
well written , and in the opinion of the reviewer is ill-proportioned ; yet 
it is beyond doubt the best, most instructive and most authoritative 
work on Russia ever published in English. 

The "crisis" to which the title refers is not the crisis of today. 
Parts of the work went to the printer as early as 1903. The book 
therefore does not deal with the present moment. Milyoukov, how- 
ever, discusses so thoroughly the origin and development of the chief 
factors of the present crisis that the work is of permanent value and at 
the same time most illuminating even so far as the happenings of the 
day are concerned. 

The volume is divided into eight chapters. The first contains a 
comparison of Russia and the United States. The other chapters tell 
us about the origin and fate of national self-consciousness and nation- 
alistic theories in Russia, the religious tradition, the political tradition 
of the government, liberalism and socialism in Russia, and the " Crisis 
and Urgency of the Reform," as the last chapter is entitled. 

In these few chapters all the important elements of the Russian 
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tragedy are dealt with exhaustively and objectively. Professor Mil- 
youkov introduces the reader to the two Russias : that of Plehve, the 
official Russia, which regards the country as a conquered land ; and 
the other Russia struggling for freedom. To the American, accus- 
tomed to conceive of the government only as representing the will of 
the people, this Russian dualism, the two Russias in one territory, is 
something difficult to comprehend. How great is the antagonism be- 
tween the government and the people is illustrated by the following 
quotation : 

One of the saddest results of the abnormal conditions of Russian political 
life is that public disasters are needed to bring about periods of political re- 
vival. The Crimean defeat we have mentioned as the signal of the era of 
the great reforms of Alexander II. The famine of 1891 started a move- 
ment — Stepniak's foresight was clear and true — which has not yet ceased, 
though it has not found a satisfactory issue. No wonder, then, that Rus- 
sian patriots sometimes are brought so far as to look forward to some fresh 
disaster to rescue Russia from the deadlock in which she now is. One can 
imagine how great the political tension must be in order that this mode of 
thinking, which seems so utterly unpatriotic, may serve as a distinctive 
feature of the highest patriotism in Russia. [A footnote informs us that 
these lines were written before the Russo-Japanese war began.] 

Of course it is under very unusual and extreme circumstances that 
enlightened Russian patriots have prayed for national disaster. But 
under all circumstances an abyss divides the patriotism of the " intelli- 
gencia " from the official governmental " patriotism " and nationalism. 

The official nationalism is so important an element in Russia's polit- 
ical life that a whole chapter is devoted to the subject, where the 
reader will find the evolution of the Slavophile doctrine down to the 
Pobedonstseff-Leontyeff-Alexander III theory, program and policy. 

Interesting and enlightening to the American reader will be Milyou- 
kov's chapter on " The Religious Tradition." The author gives a very 
scholarly and vivid picture of the character and history of the Russian 
national church, of dissent, of the origin and development of the var- 
ious sects. The author is of the opinion that Russia is on the eve of a 
religious reformation. 

The chapter devoted to the political tradition deals proportionately 
a little too much with ancient history and the comparative history of 
feudalism, but it gives a good idea of the origin of Russian autocracy 
and sketches its development down to the period of the present reign- 
ing czar. This last stage might be characterized as autocracy gone 
mad — its reductio ad absurdum. Very instructive is the chapter on 
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liberalism. It gives us a brief history of Russia's intellectual develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century. The reviewer can not agree with 
Professor Milyoukov's criticism of Miliutin's and Cherkassky's influence 
on the abolition of serfdom. There is no reason to find fault with the 
course of the government in paying little attention to the reactionary 
drafts of the emancipation law as worked out by the provincial landlord 
committees (pp. 266-267). This, however, is an unimportant detail. 
The history of Russian liberalism is followed by a remarkable chapter 
entitled "The Socialistic Idea," which contains answers to many ques- 
tions in which the American reader is interested. This chapter would 
settle many curious current notions about the " Mir," " nihilism," and 
different types of Russian revolutionary socialism. In the last two 
chapters the reader will find a sketch of the inner political situation up 
to Red Sunday. 

Since the memorable slaughter of the peaceful workingmen who 
went to their Czar with a petition, much has changed in Russia. 
Liberties have been granted and withdrawn, massacres openly organ- 
ized with the knowledge and help of the government, whole country 
districts devastated and covered with ashes by punitive expeditions, a 
Duma convoked and dispersed and political self-consciousness propa- 
gated and carried to the home of the poorest toilers in country and 
town. The printing press has not been able to keep pace with the 
rapid tempo of events and the spread and development of political 
parties, tenets and ideas throughout Russia. Professor Milyoukov 
gives naturally no information about the eventful year that has passed 
since the publication of the book. But the events of the day will be 
more intelligible to those who have read this admirable book. 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 
Columbia University. 

A History of Egypt. By JAMES HENRY BREASTED. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — xxix, 634 pp. 

For the first time we have in one volume a history of Egypt worthy 
of the name ; a history based on the latest results of archaeological re- 
search, written by a man whose knowledge is wide and accurate, whose 
conceptions of human society are a product of comparative study and 
the scientific spirit and who has, withal, the literary gift. It is a vol- 
ume to which the student can turn for information and which the aver- 
age intelligent man can read for pleasure, as he can read his Gibbon or 
his Parkman. 



